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expression is tempered by a more lyrical nature.
Chopin's individualism is none the less exalted,
but its tone is less strident.   Listen, for example,
to the Scherzo in B flat minor (Opus 31) of this
period.    Some have found there Chopin's emo-
tions after the break with Marja Wodzinska -
questionings, reproaches, caresses, all the signs
of love's sickness and pain.   Schumann compared
it to one of Byron's poems.   Niecks considered it
a composition of more than ordinary importance,
more various in its emotional incidents than the
other works  bearing  the  same title.    We can
admit both the comparison and the judgment.
Yet, with all its audacity, an underlying tender-
ness can always be felt.      Chopin was less ad-
vanced, less defiant than Berlioz, but whereas
Berlioz was often content with stretches of exas-
perated prose, Chopin distilled the very essence of
poetry.    When Heine wrote that Chopin's true
country was the land of poetry, his observation
was intuitive and penetrating. It was witnessed by
other publications of this period - by the twelve
fitudes of Opus 25 (dedicated to the Comtesse
d'Agoult), the Impromptu (Opus 29), the four
Mazurkas   (Opus  30)   and the two  Nocturnes
(Opus 32).    Some of the fitudes belong to an
earlier time, but the first (suggesting a pastoral
scene) and the last (a magnificent finale) proclaim
a more mature style.   At the end of 1838, Chopin
published the four Mazurkas of Opus 33 and the
three Waltzes of Opus 34.    The Preludes, al-
though marked with an earlier Opus number, did